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rienced on, the Pense La, and still more especially on
the Shinkal: "The top of the mountain rises to the
sky. Since the beginning of the world the snow has
been accumulating, and is now transformed into vast
masses of ice, which never melt either in spring or
summer. Hard and brilliant sheets of snow are spread
out till they are lost in the infinite and mingle with
the clouds. If one looks at them, the eyes are dazzled
by the splendour. Frozen peaks hang down over both
sides of the path some hundred feet high and twenty
or thirty feet thick. It is not without difficulty or
danger that the traveller can clear them ojr climb over
them. Besides, there are squalls of wind and tornadoes
of snow which attack the pilgrims. Even with double
shoes and with thick furs one cannot help trembling
and shivering."

In front of us immense sheets of snow stretched
steeply into a narrow valley, and down one of these
we plunged in a slanting direction. It was too late to
reach the neighbourhood of any human habitations that
night; but we descended the valley for several miles
till we came to brushwood and a comparatively warm
camping-spot, well satisfied at having got over tine
Pense La without a single accident. Where I was to
go next, however, was a matter of some anxiety; for
here the elevated valley theory began to break down,
and we were in front of a confused congeries of moun-
tains which must be difficult enough to cross at any
time, but tenfold so after such a snowstorm as had
just swept over the Himalaya, I felt especially uneasy
about those unknown places of which Mr Heyde had
said, " they might be a little difficult to get over."

From this point where we now were, I had proposed
to go, in a south-westerly direction, over the Cliiling
pjfcSSj^to Petgam in Maru Wardwan, from, whence it
wouJftRQt have been difficult to reach Islamabad in